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AFL Action on 
Anti Labor-Farm 
Groups Hailed 


The action of the A. F. of L. Ex- 
ecutive Council in breaking off rela- 
tions with Farm Bureau and Grange 
at its meeting early in August is 
one of the most healthy developments 
in many years according to H. L. 
Mitchell, President of the National 
Farm Labor Union. 

Mitchell issued the following state- 
ment: 

For many years the American 
Federation of Labor has supported all 
farm legislation sponsored by these 
major farm organizations. However, 
these organizations with few excep- 
tions in certain State Farm Bureaus 
and State Granges are entirely domi- 
nated by corporate farm interests 
who are a part and parcel of the 
NAM and the Chamber of Commerce. 

The National Grange started off 
back in.the 1880’s as a real farmer’s 
organization. However, its leadership 
was composed of officials of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture who were 
fearful of a real rank and file farmer 
controlled movement. They killed off 
its militant program and made it a 
conservative group, with a lot of fra- 
ternal trappings designed to hold the 
allegiance of the rank and file. . The 
AFL made no mistake in classifying 
the Grange as Anti Labor, 

The Farm Bureau was founded by 
the Jamestown Chamber of Commerce 
in New Yotk. Its main purpose was 
go get a County Agent in every agri- 
cultural county in the United States. 
They got legislation through Con- 
gress and the County Agents started 
being paid in part with government 
funds. A group of southern leaders 
of the Farm Bureau early in the days 
of the New Deal decided that they 
would build a big political organiza- 
tion. They set the County Agents to 
work organizing the Farm Bureau. 
Using their positions in the govern- 
ment, the County Agents checked off 
membership dues from small farmers 
tenants and sharecroppers govern- 
ment checks which were paid them 
for taking part in the crop control 
program. These hundreds of thou- 
sands of rank and file farmers were 
involuntary members of the Farm 
Bureau. Their dues were often paid 
direct from the U. S. Treasury checks 
without their authorization. Local 
businessmen — big farmers — com- 
pletely control the Farm Bureau 
throughout the‘land. With such con- 
nections it was only natural that the 
Farm Bureau became the spearhead 
of the drive for anti-labor legislation. 
The Taft-Hartley Act was. put 
through by the National Association 
of Manufacturers with the aid of the 
Bureau and Grange. Little Taft- 
Hartley Acts were enacted in nearly 
all rural states. The crowning blow 
as far as the A. F. of L. was con- 
cerned came when the anti-price con- 
trol law was recently enacted. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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FOR FULL PRODUCTION AND A HEALTHY COMMUNITY, 
_ WORKING MEN NEED THE RIGHT FOOD! 


When the Labor Day picnics and boat rides are over, that puts the 
summer under wraps for another year. From here on in, it’s memories— 
and plans for the future. 


° 

Well, labor, too, has plans for the future—not just for next year’s vaca- 
tion, but for the long-range tomorrow that has always worried the working 
man. And while we’re doing our best on the production line to insure the 
future of the democratic world, we're not losing sight of what needs to be 
done to insure the worker’s future, too. 


For no man can give his best to the job—no matter how urgent it is+— 
when he’s worried stiff about making ends meet. When inflation steals a 
huge chunk out of a worker’s pay; when poor schools and overcrowded 
classrooms keep his youngsters from getting the education they need; 
when racial prejudice and religious discrimination stand in the way of his 
getting a better job or a decent home; when a sudden illness. can eat up a 
decade of savings; when every birthday reminds him that he ean’t work for- 
ever and makes him wonder how he’ll eat when his working days are over 
—you can be sure that production for defense suffers along with morale. 


That’s why organized labor must keep pressing for labor’s goals. That’s 
why our plans for the future must include: 


—a firm lid on prices to protect our pay checks and the purchasing 
power of millions on pensions and social security. 


—decent housing, at prices that working Americans can afford, without 
undemocratic restrictions of race or creed. 


—fair employment practices that gives all workers, white and Negro, 
foreign-born and native, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, an equal break 
on the job. 


low cost medical care. 
—improved social security and pensions. 


—an ever-rising standard of living. 


They’re’ good plans. And good union men, working together, will see 
them through! 


50 Cents Per Year 


New Mexican Deal 
Deceit and Fraud 


The new International agreement 
between the United States and Mex- 
ico under which 200,000 poverty 
stricken Mexican nationals are to be 
imported for exploitation on huge 
farms of the Southwestern states was 
denounced August 11 by H. L. Mitch- 
ell, President of the A. F. of L, Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, as a “gross 
fraud and deceit” worked out by wily 
government lawyers and stratosphere 
diplomats to cover up the machina- 
tions of certain U. S. officials operat- 
ing in behalf of big business in Amer- 
ican Agriculture. 

The A. F. of L. Farm Labor Union 
leader’s statement on the new U. S.- 
Mexican agreement is as follows: 


Labor Denied Representation 

Organized labor was opposed to the 
enactment of the Mexican wetback 
bill by the Congress, Mr. Green of the 
A. F. of L., Mr. Murray of C. I. O., 
and-many others urged the President 
to veto the measure. However, the 
President of the United States signed 
the bill and made a strong statement 
saying that he did not intend that 
Mexican workers should be imported 
for employment in any kind of indus- 
try except agriculture and then only 
for a short time. Nevertheless, the 
U. S. negotiators returned from 
Mexico with a document that permits 
the employment of Mexican nationals 
in food processing, lumbering and 
machine operation on irrigation ca- 
nals. Following the signing of the 
bill by Mr. Truman, the State and 
Labor Departments rushed men to 
Mexico City to begin negotiations. 
President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor formally re- 
quested official representation for or- 
ganized labor in the negotiations. 
This was denied by the Department 
of State. No labor representatives 
attended any of the negotiations, how- 
ever, there were hoards of big farm- 
ers in Mexico City working with their 
spokesman, Senator Ellender. The re- 
sult is that an unfair, if not an un- 
workable agreement has been nego- 
tiated. It is obviously a document 
prepared by shrewd lawyers attempt- 
ing to meet the requirements of the 
corporation farmers who want cheap 
labor from Mexico to exploit. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
strongly objects to Article 21 con- 
cerning representation of Mexican 
Workers, and considers Article 22 
dealing with strikes and lockouts a 
positive danger to the Mexican na- 
tionals and to our future relations 
with all Latin American countries. 


No Union Wanted by Farmers 

Article 21 of the U. S. Mexican 
Agreement avoid the issue of repre- 
sentation of Mexican nationals by 
American trade unions in their deal- 
ings with employers. It says: 

“The Mexican Workers shall enjoy 
the right to elect their own repre- 
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The National Farm Labor Union 
has long realized that the Farm Bloc 
in Congress was controlled by lead- 
ers of these two major farm organi- 
zations. More than that, the smaller 
farmers also realized they were get- 
ting a drubbing from the organiza- 
tions to’ which they belonged. A few 
of the small farmers came to the 
A. F. of L. for help and joined the 
National Farm Labor Unidén because 
they wanted to be in the organization 
that was on their side of the fence 
and not on the side of big business. 
This may or may not have had some 
influence on the action of the Execu- 
tive Council in its meeting in August, 
but, it was not right in the big farm 
organizations, 

In addition to the Grange and Farm 
Bureau, there is the reactionary Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Co-opera- 
tives. The Farmers Educational and 
Co-operative of America (also known 
as the National Farmers Union) 
adopts liberal policies and programs 
denounces Taft-Hartley Acts at its 
conventions, but there are a number 
of state organizations in the Farmers 
Union whose leadership is made up of 
some mighty big farmers. The State 
Farmers Unions are the controlling 
factor in the national organization. 
They pay only 50 cents per year per 
eapita to the National Union, and it 
may be well for the A. F. of L, Com- 
mittee to look a bit closer into its 
connections with the liberal “National 
Farmers Union.” It might be healthy. 


CONTROLS WRECKAGE 
HITS FARMERS TOO 


By wrecking the price control pro- 
gram, reactionary Congressmen are 
hurting farmers as well as workers. 

“The farmers of America have a 
tremendous interest in prices and in 
price control,” M. G. Burnside (D., 
W. Va.) reminded the House July 13. 
“Farmers’ markets depend on how 
much buying power is in the hands 
of 152 million Americans. If infla- 
tion is permitted to undermine the 
buying power of our people, farmers 
will sell less and earn less... . 

“In recent years many farm fami- 
lies have been able to set aside sav- 
ings for the first time in their lives. 
. .. If the buying power of those sav- 
ings can be protected, they will pro- 
vide a substantial amount of security 
for thousands of farm families. Infla- 
tion would undermine the value of 
those savings, 

“And do not forget: Farmers are 
consumers. They spend most of their 
earnings for food, clothing, machin- 
ery, building materials, fertilizer and 
seed. Inflation would decrease the 
amounts of those things their dollars 
will buy.” 


TEACHER A BURROCRAT? 

Son: “Pop, I got a lickin’ in school 
today, and it’s your fault.” 

Pop: “How’s that, son?” 

Son: “Remember when I asked you 
how much a million dollars was?” 

Pop: “Yes, I remember.” 

Son: “Well, a helluva lot ain’t the 
answer.” 


DECEIT AND FRAUD 
(Continued from Page 1) 


sentative who shall be recognized as 
such by the Employer for the purpose 
of maintaining contact between the 
Workers and the Employer.” In my 
opinion this is so vague as to be 
meaningless. 

I consider Article 22 a positive 
danger, a deceit and fraud on both 
American and Mexican farm workers 
and designed to permit official strike- 
breaking. The article is as follows: 

“No Mexican Worker shall be used 
to fill any job which the Secretary of 
Labor finds is vacant because the oc- 
cupant is out on strike or locked out 
in the course of a labor dispute. 

“In the event of a strike or lock- 
out on the farm or in the establish- 
ment in which Mexican Workers are 
employed which seriously affects the 
operations in which they are engaged, 
the Secretary of Labor shall make 
special efforts to transfer such Work- 
ers to other agricultural employment 
and give them preference over all 
other Mexican workers. If no trans- 
fer can be arranged, the Secretary 
of Labor may, without regard to Ar- 
ticle 30, withdraw the certification 
covering them, in which event their 
respective Work Contracts shall be 
terminated. The Employer's obliga- 
tion under Article 10 of the Work 
Contract shall apply only for the pe- 
riod beginning with the day after the 
Mexican Worker’s arrival at the place 
of employment and ending with the 
date the Work Contract is terminated 
under this Article.” 

. Agricultural strikes are won or lost 
in a matter of few days. There is no 


time for long drawn-out official in- 


vestigations and findings. Harvest 
hands harvest a crop of cotton, fruit, 
vegetables or sugar beets. on an area 
wide basis when it is ready for har- 
vesting. If a strike is called it af- 
fects a large area, perhaps several 
counties, where such a crop is pro- 
duced. Mexican nationals are em- 
ployed by farmers’ associations and 
work on farms as the crops mature, 
working one day for farmer A, the 
next day for farmer B. For in- 
stance, a strike is called on farm A, 
100 men are engaged in work. 75 
stop work as a result of the strike, 
25 continue working and complete the 
harvest in 4 days. Two weeks later 
the Secretary of Labor finds that 
there was a strike on farm A and he 
orders the Mexican nationals removed 
from that particular farm. The farm- 
er has the crop in and the removal 
of the nationals does not matter. He 
has finished all harvest operations. 
On farm B, no one was employed at 
the time the strike was called, no 
occupants of the farm are on strike, 
but the workers on strike place pick- 
ets on farm B, nevertheless, the Sec- 
retary of Labor permits Mexican na- 
tionals to go into harvest the crop on 
farm B, in spite of the American 
farm workers considering that they 
are striking all farms in the area of 
production of a specific crop. Farm 
workers are not likely to take into 
consideration the legalistic approach- 
es to their problems and will tend to 
think of the narrow limitation of Ar- 
ticle 22 as complete a betrayal of 
their interests by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 


Union Aids Officers 
In Wethack Drive 


Police of Roseville, California, a 
railroad division and show town a few 
miles from the State Capitol, Sacra- 
mento, have started a determined 
drive to rid their city of “Wetbacks.” 
Around fifty have been jailed and 
turned over to the immigration men 
for deportation. 

The “Wets” were working for the 
railroad. Some had been here three 
days, others, three months. The chief 
of police stated there are plenty more 
and he instructed his men to bring 
them in as fast as possible. 

In Porterville, the writers home 
town, police were very active in ap- 
prehending illegals until a change in 
immigration-officers-in-charge in the 
district eliminated co-operation: Por- 
terville police rounded up 88 “Wets” 
notified the immigration men at Fres- 
no, nearest office, but after five days 
of feeding the illegals at city expense 
no federal men appeared and the po- 
lice were forced to release the 
“Wets.” 

Tulare County Sheriff “Sandy Rob- 
inson and Chief of Police Paul Finley 
of Porterville are both anxious to 
clear out the illegals who constitute 
a thorn in their side by law viola- 
tions, (liquor, drugs, sex crimes, etc.) 
and more recently obtained better co- 
operation. The sheriff removed 85 
“Wets” from the huge Tagus ranch, 
largest peach orchard in the world. 
Immigration men held one for repeat 
illegal entry whieh constitutes a 
felony, deported the rest. 

Chief Finley’s men on a tip from 
the N.F.L.U. Local 272, apprehended 
twenty-five “Wets” and two truck 
drivers. The drivers were forced to 
haul the illegals to Fresno, 75 miles 
to jail as federal prisoners. 


Despite lack of penalty clause in 
the Ellender-Poage measure, Local 
272 continues campaign of education 
of public to dangers of these undesir- 
ables in ways other than to farm la- 
bor, on the theory that an aroused 
public opinion will do much toward 
discouraging farmers from employing 
the “Wetbacks,” and will also ‘assure 
continued co-operation of local law 
enforcement agencies in eliminating 
them area by area. 

Personal letters to Leonard Adams, 
officer-in-charge at Fresno and a cam- 
paign of letter and card writing by 
all locals of the NFLU in the San 
Joaquin area has shown results re- 
cently, as well as newspaper publicity 


and the able coverage given our 
cause by Mr. Frank Brown of Radio 
Station KTIP, Porterville. 
Hughe C. Williams 
President, Local 272 
Porterville, Calif. 


In spite of the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. was rebuffed 
in his offer of assistance to U. S. ne- 
gotiators in Mexico, the National 


Farm Labor Union had its attorney 
prepare a labor disputes section*based 
on American labor law. One sentence 
from our proposals was included in 
Article 22 of the new agreement and 


that has been so twisted as to have 
lost its original meaning. 


Several District 


Conventions in 
Fall and Winter 


Several special Conventions of 
members of the National Farm Labor 
Union will be held during the early 
fall and winter months. Tentative 
plans are being made for a meeting 
of dairy farm locals in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin either in Duluth or Super- 
ior in October. Plans will also be 
announced soon for a state convention 
in New York. Louisiana locals and 
other Mid-Southern locals will no 
doubt meet about the first of the year. 

Due to the great distances which 
delegates from various parts of the 
country would have to travel, consid- 
eration is being given to a change in 
the Constitution of the National Farm 
Labor Union to provide for election 
of officers by ballot and dispense with 
national conventions. 


LARGE COTTON CROP 
SHOWS CONTROLS NO’ 
BAR TO PRODUCTION 


Do price controls restrict produc- 
tion, as opponents of controls claim? 
You can find the answer to that.ques- 
tion by looking at the cotton situa- 
tion. 

Last March the Government set 
cotton ceilings at 125 per cent of par- 
ity.. When farm prices are at parity, 
that means they are fair. Still Dixie- 
erats complained when cotton prices 
were controlled at 25 per cent higher 
than the fair figure. 

The nation will never get the 16- 
million-bale cotton crop which the 
Government wants this year, said the 
Dixiecrats. ° 

What is the situation today? The 
Agriculture Dept. has announced the 
cotton crop this year will amount to 
16.8 million bales. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PRODUCERS LOCAL 312 
GROWING FAST 


The recently chartered Local 312 
with headquarters in Hammond, La., 
is reported to have 1,700 new mem- 
bers. The members are small farm- 
ers, growers of strawberries and oth- 
er fruit and vegetable crops. The or- 
ganization work has been done on be- 
half of the National Farm Labor Un- 
ion by the A. F. of L. southern staff. 


TRUCK GARDEN PROJECT 
BEGINS TO PAY OFF 


Word has been received from Vice 
President Betton that the Union spon- 
sored truck growing project in Ar- 
kansas is a great success. Members 
of the Union tired of growing cotton 
as a sole cash crop planted small 
acreages in vegetables this year and 
are preparing them for local markets, 
under Brother Betton’s direction. 

Reverend Churchill has also assist- 
ed the vegetable growers, raising 
funds to help get needed materials for 
properly preparing the products for 


the market. 
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NAACP Calls on 
Negroes to Support 
Labor Unions 


At the Annual Convention of the 
National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga., the last of June nearly 
1,000 delegates from all states adopt- 
ed a strong resolution urging colored 
people to join their respective unions 
and fight for better working and liv- 
ing conditions for all. Colored farm 
people were called upon to support 
the National Farm Labor Union A. F. 
of L. in particular. 

We reprint in full the NAACP Con- 
vention Resolution. 

LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 
Democratic Trade Unionism and 
Collective Bargaining 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People re- 
affirms its support of collective bar- 
gaining and democratic trade union- 
ism. We call on Negro members of 
the CIO and AFL, the National Alli- 
ance of Postal Employees, the United 
Mine Workers and the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, to be 
active and loyal union members, We 
also reaffirm our opposition to legis- 
lation such as the Taft-Hartley law 
which is intended to reduce the power 
of organized labor to protect the 
rights of its members and advance 
their standards of living. 

Democratically run unions serve the 
interest of all America. When. we 
are threatened with depression and 
unemployment, they help to keep up 
the workers’ wages and thus help to 
maintain the purchasing power of the 
great mass of people. Such purchas- 
ing power in turn helps to provide a 
good market for the produce of our 
farms and factories and thus helps to 
maintain production and full employ- 
ment. In times of inflation like the 
present, unions make it possible to 
gain sufficient increases in the work- 
ers’ wages to match the increased 
cost of living and thus to prevent real 


- hardships and lower living standards 


that would otherwise afflict the work- 
ers. 
More Negroes in Unions 
Than in NAACP 

Where there are still color bars in 
unions, we call on our members to 
use all the pressure they can, from 
inside organized labor and by the use 
of existing Fair Employment Prac- 
tice laws, to end such racial bars. 

We remind all our members that 
the programs of both the main 
branches of organized labor, the AFL 
and CIO, include support for meas- 
ures that we favor, such as fair em- 
ployment practices, abolition of the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting, 
anti-lynching legislation and better 
social security. In fact in those states 
where Fair Employment Practice laws 
have been adopted, the support of 
organized labor has been helpful and 
in some cases decisive. There are 
more Negro dues-paying members in 
organized labor than in the NAACP 
(and they pay more dues), so we 
would not be faithful to the best in- 
terest of the masses of Negro work- 
ers if we failed to give support to 
democratic trade unionism. 


SOUTHERN REPORT 


By J. L. 


Unions in the South have been 
placing emphasis on wage increases 
during the past twelve months. They 
have felt compelled to seek higher 
pay because of the constant upward 
movement of the cost of living. Most 
organizations have been fairly suc- 
cessful in this regard, although in 
many cases the wage increases won 
by, labor have been promptly canceled 
by further boosts in the cost of liv- 
ing. 

Southern workers are continuing to 
join unions and to build new organi- 
zations. A. F. of L. membership 
gains in the South are impressive. 
The Southern territory has recently 
had an influx of new industries. These 
new industries create many new job 
opportunities. Although there is no 
serious manpower shortage, there has 
been a tightening of the labor market. 

New interest in union organization 
is generated by excessive prices, run- 
away rents and the inadequacy of the 
unorganized workers’ wages. These 
factors are stimulating increases in 
union membership totals in the South 
despite employer resistance and anti- 
labor legislation. 

Continued efforts are being made 
by organized labor to limit and con- 
trol the importation of Mexican na- 
tionals. Shocking facts have been re- 
ported by the investigating body 
named by President Truman. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of “wetbacks” 
have come into the United States at 
the instigation of greedy American 
employers on this side of the Rio 
Grande. American labor has suffered 
from the influx of the Mexican na- 
tionals and their willingness to work 
for pitiful wages. The National Farm 
Labor Union and other A. F. of L. 
unions have been fighting against the 
undermining of American wage stand- 
ards resulting from the conspiracy of 
certain employers to thwart achieve- 
ment of decent conditions. 


Colored Farmers Urged Support 
AFL Farm Labor Union 


We believe that colored farmers 
especially will gain if the power of 
such farm labor unions as the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union can be in- 
creased. 

We urge our Branches and State 
Conferences wherever possible to seek 
the support of responsible trade un- 
ions for measures that we favor, and 
in turn to give our support to such 
measures supported by organized la- 
bor as are consistent with our policy 
and program. Responsible trade un- 
ions in this connection mean such un- 
ions as those mentioned in the first 
paragraph of this Resolution, and do 
not include the small and dwindling 
number of Communist-controlled un- 
ions, whose loyalty is first to the poli- 
cies of Russia and only a long way 
second to the welfare of the workers 
in Amreica, . Support given to them 
or accepted from them simply alien- 
ates all other unions. It is directly 


contrary to the spirit of the anti- 
Communist Resolution adopted at 
Boston and it will not help but rather 
will hinder our efforts to win adop- 
tion of our program. 


RHODES 


Reports reaching the Southern of- 
fice of the A. F. of L. indicate that 
some segments, of management are 
willing to join with the Federation 
in regulating the inflow of Mexican 
nationals and in strengthening en- 
forcement of the immigration laws 
pertaining to illegal entrants. It has 
been suggested that those employers 
who harbor ‘illegal entrants should be 
prosecuted. 


Social security cards are now is- 
sued to all comers. It has been urged 
that such cards should not be issued 
to the illegal immigrants. 

This is a most serious problem. The 
National Farm Labor Union has done 
a great educational job in this field, 
disseminating information regarding 
this situation to all parts of the 
nation. The American Federation of 
Labor, through its legislative machin- 
ery in Washington, is seeking legisla- 
tion to curb the wage-cheapening in- 
flux of the wetbacks. 

The A. F. of L. movement in the 
South will face many challenges in 
the month ahead. It intends to meet 
them with courage. i 

The above report from the South is 
reprinted from the Federationist, of- 
ficial organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and was written by 
J. L. Rhodes, Southern Director for 
the A. F. of L. Lew Rhodes has been 
one of the boosters of the National 
Farm Labor Union under his direc- 
tion the AFL organizing staff has 
just completed the formation of a 
new local union made up of nearly 
2,000 fruit and vegetable farmers in 
Louisiana which is now local No. 12 
of the National Farm Labor Union. 


Union Members From 
South Go East 
For Summer Jobs 


A large number of members of the 
National Farm Labor Union in the 
mid-south are now employed on jobs 
in New Jersey and other states. The 
largest shipments of workers went to 
the H. J. Heinz Company plant in 
Salem, New Jersey to work during 
the tomato season which began early 
in August. The recruitment and 
transportation of these men and wom- 
en wag done by Vice President, George 
Stith and Arthur C. Churchill, Secre- 
tary of the Memphis Local 252. They 
were assisted by Vice President F, R. 
Betton. All workers going to the 
Heinz plant were transferred to the 
Meat Cannery and Farm Workers 
Union, Local 56 which is a part of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of N. A, The or- 
ganized migration plan worked in 
World War II between Local 56 and 
the NFLU may be extended in the 
event there are labor shortages as a 
result of the National Defense Pro- 
gram. During World War II about 
10,000 workers were transferred to 
and from such jobs. The present 
wages at Heinz Company which were 
set by the contract of Local 56 start 
at 87 cents per hour. 


Texas Wethack Story 


A. Richard Gonzales, national legis- 
lative representative of the National 
Farm Labor Union after a trip to 
Texas advised President H. L. Mitch- 
ell of the union in Washington that 
an investigation of the ‘“wetback” 
problem in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley disclosed Texas Governor Al- 
lan Shivers and U. S. Congressman 
Lloyd Bentsen had hired illegal. Mex- 
ican farm laborers ‘‘wetbacks” during 
the latter part of July on their farm 
holdings in the valley. 


“Although the apprehension of be- 
tween 40 to 50 wetbacks on each 
farm was common _ knowledge 
throughout the Valley” Gonzales stat- 
ed, “the arrests were not officially re- 
leased to the public by the U. S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 
However, a check-up with the offi- 
cials of that service brought no denial 
of these apprehensions but merely the 
statement that the law is being en- 
forced impartially and illegal aliens 
are apprehended wherever found,” 


“Tt is appalling to realize that thou- 
sands upon thousands of Texas citi- 
zens have left the Valley area to seek 
farm labor hundreds of miles away— 
as far north as Michigan and Minne- 
sota—because they were displaced by 
the unfortunate illegal Mexican aliens 
who were lured and enticed by false 
promises on the part of selfish, un- 
moral and profiteering large-scale 
operators in the so-called Magic Val- 
ley.” ’ 


“Furthermore, such human exploi- 
tation of Mexican illegal laborers by 
Governor Shivers probably explains 
his coolness lately to the Texas Coun- 
cil on Human Relations. That civic 
body is beginning to implement the 
Good Neighbor Policy in Texas. Ap- 
parently the Governor’s eyes are now 
turned to the international scene, and 
Texas’ ‘foreign policy’ (cotton  ex- 
ports) may seem more important to 
him than her domestic policy. 


Gonzales said upon his return to 
Washington, “Wetback” slavery is 
un-American. It is fuel for the Com- 
munists and the followers of dicta- 
tors. Slavery in the United States a 
hundred years ago was a_ heaven 
compared with the human degrada- 
tion that takes place in the “wetback” 
slavery traffic today. In those days 
the plantation owner.had a benevo- 
lent disposition towards his slave. To- 
day, the pitiful and tragic wetback is 
considered just a work-animal. When 
the last motion of his hard but miser- 
ably-paid work is completed for the 
inhuman operator, he is turned over 
by this unscrupulous big-scale farm- 
er to the Immigration officials for de- 
portation. The selfish commercial 
farmer isn’t interested in the health, 
housing, education or general well- 
being of the “wetback.” 


“The full economic development of 
Texas and other Southwestern states 
is tragically being retarded by this 
feudal system that had its counter- 
part during the Dark Ages. How can 
we, as the world’s most democratic 
nation, hold our head high to the rest 
of the world, some of it enslaved by 
the Kremlin, when we have slavery in 


our midst?” 
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Union Organizes _|Dixiecrat-GOP Coalition Jumps When 
Big Business Lobbyists Crack Whip 


Shed Workers 


A drive is under way to bring into 
the N. F. L. U. the hundreds of men 
and women engaged in the packing of 
fresh pears in California. National 
Representatives Becker and Swearin- 
gen held a meeting at Walnut Grove 
on the Sacramento River recently in 
an effort to interest the pear sheds 
workers. 

These workers move about fre- 
quently due to the staggered matur- 
ing of the crop, Sacramento River 
first, then Placerville, a mountain 
town in the Sierra and where is lo- 
cated the largest pear packing plant 
in the world, (two hundred packers, 
another two hundred floor help, two 
hundred and eighty five growers in 
the Association) then to other moun- 
tain towns to the north and on to 
Lake County and to the Santa Clara 
Valley. 

Another factor involved are the ac- 
tions of the huge canneries, Libby, 
McNeil and Libby, Hunts, Schuckles 
and Del Monte. 

At maturity of the early Bartlett 
pears the cannery combines move in 
with rumors of big prices for can- 
nery pears, more than can be made 
by the growers by shipping fresh 
pears to eastern markets. The small- 
er sheds on the Sacramento shut 
down, the packers out of work move 
on, then the canneries buy for what- 
ever price suits them. Year after 
year growers and packers are taken 
in by this procedure. This year the 
workers didn’t make enough to pay 
their expense of high rent and high 
groceries, (prices go up when the 
workers arrive) and to hardly be able 
to get to the next job. 


Workers Don’t Like 
Commie Unions 

For years Local 78 FTA (CIO) 
represented the packers, part of the 
floor help. Two years ago this Local 
was ousted from CIO for Communist 
activities. This year both the Local 
78 FTA, now known as DPO, and Lo- 
cal 78 CIO was in the field claiming 
to represent the pear workers. Both 
made claims to have contacted man- 
agement and gotten a raise, (1 cent 
per box, nothing for the floor help, 
who work by the hour). No meetings 
had been held, the workers had not 
been consulted, no authorized repre- 
sentatives of either union made an 
appearance on the River. Previously, 
during the apricot pack the DPO had 
called the packers out on strike by 
the simple procedure of just telling 
them they were on strike. Manage- 
ment met a 10% raise demand, DPO 
still held out ‘the strikers, until the 
workers revolted and went back to 
work, Meantime, CIO had moved in, 
claimed “wild-cat” strike, crossed the 
picket lines, organized high school 
students and home guards as strike- 
breakers, and a good time was had 
by all except the workers who took 
the beating. 

It is a good opportunity for NFLU 
to move into this troubled field with 
a sane and reasonable program. 

These same hundreds of packers 
and an equal number of floor workers 
move back in the fall to the navel 
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It’s like a three-ring circus. 
spotlight are price controls. The 
ringmaster is Big Business. Reac- 
tionary Congressmen are the trained | 
animals. When the ringmaster cracks 
his whip, reactionary Republicans 
and Dixiecrats jump. 

Majority Leader John McCormack 
(D., Mass.) told the House July 12 
how reactionaries are controlled by 
Big Business lobbyists. ’ 

“Right outside this chamber they 
(the lobbyists) are working day in 
and day out,” said McCormack. | 
“Representatives of the pressure 
groups have been handing out amend- | 
ments to Members to offer on the 
floor of the House.” 

Reported The New York Times 
July 15: | 

“Lobbies did extremely effective | 
work against controls. Representa- | 
tives of cattlemen, farmers and vari- 
ous business groups consulted each 
other and supported each other’s pet 
proposals. 


In the , 


CALIF. FARM WORKERS TO 
HOLD CONVENTION 


The first Convention of the Cali- 
fornia Locals of the National Farm 
Labor Union will be held in Salinas, 
California, on September 14 and 15. 
The Convention will meet in the 
Moose Hall on Monterey Street. A 
number of outstanding speakers have 
been invited to attend and address 
the Convention. 

According to Vice President. Hank 
Hasiwar, the first Convention will be 
a meeting, largely for the purpose of 
drafting plans to complete organiza- 
tion of the 250,000 farm workers in 
California. A full report of the Con- 
vention will be carried in the October 
issue of the Farm Labor News. 


orange harvests in Central and South- 
ern California. The year around they 
pack oranges, apricots, plums, toma- 
toes, pears, apples, peaches. Some 
occasionally work in canneries which 
are under the jurisdiction of the A. F. 
of L. Teamsters. 

Unless these people can be repre- 
sented by a union which will protect 
their interests, their working condi- 
tions as well as their wages, they will | 
be added to California’s other thou- 
sands of under-paid farm workers. 

They are confused and bewildered, 
and due to the many let-downs they 
have suffered in the past through 
poor or no leadership they are mis- 
trustful. 

The logical union to représent the 
packers and shed workers is‘ the Na- | 
tional Farm Labor Union. It is clos- 
est to their problems, more nearly | 
parallels their work, is in a position | 
to support any dispute they may have | 
with management. 

Organizers Becker and Swearingen 
have a hard program to put over with | 
these people but the results will be | 
well-worth the efforts they are mak- 
ing. 

Hughe C. Williams 
President, Local 272 
Porterville, Calif. 
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“There were so many lobbyists 
milling around and buttonholing Mem- 
bers in the corridor outside the House 
chamber last week that it was hard 
to walk through.” 

Robert S. Allen described in his 
Washington column July 12 how one 
lobby, the National Cotton Council, 
operated: 

“The National Cotton Council fa- 
thered such a flood of amendments 
that it had to set up a shuttle system 
to get them introduced in the House. 
. . . Ray Blake, vice president of the 
council, stationed himself near one of 
the less-public entrances of the House. 
From this vantage point he would 
hand a flock of amendments to Rep. 
W. R. Poage (D., Tex.). 

“Poage would then carry them into 
the House lounge to Rep. Harold 
Cooley (D., N. C.), chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee. Cooley would 
then summon Members off the floor 
and give them the amendments to 
introduce. 

“At one time, Cooley had a back- 
log of more than 10 Cotton Council 
amendments lying on a table in front 
of him. . . . Lobbyist Blake wore a 
bright blue necktie so that Congress- 
men who didn’t know him could iden- 
tify him.” 


Texas Congressman 
Asks Child Labor 
In Fields 


Any day accidents and catastrophes 
may come to large nunibers of chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers 
who are left unattended to run at 
|large while their parents go to the 
fields to chop or pick cotton, declared 
Rep. Walter Rogers, of Texas. 

Local child welfare agencies and 
county relief organizations are un- 
able to cope with the situation, he 
thinks. Only legislation such as the 
amendments offered by himself and 
other Dixiecrats, changing the laws 
and permitting these children to work 
alongside their parents, will alleviate 
the situation. 


| 


Day Care 

Asked if he felt organized day care 
nurseries would help, he said: 

“How are the parents of nine kids 
| to chop enough cotton in a day to pay 
for groceries and day care? 

“Besides, the worst thing is little 
farm boys and girls are being brought 
up encouraged in idleness and not 
learning how to work.” 


Exception Allowed 

Rogers has hopes of getting his 
amendment to the law approved. It 
would provide there could be excep- 
tions to the law now forbidding chil- 
dren under 16 from working at har- 
vesting crops when schools are open 
in districts where they reside. 

His amendment would permit the 
superintendent of schools or compar- 
able officials to certify economic and 
family conditions justify these chil- 
dren working while school is in ses- 
sion. 
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Calif. Union Proposes 
Way Solve Wethack 
Problem for Growers 


A solution to the “wetback” prob- 
lem in California was proposed by 
the National Farm Labor Union 
(A. F. L.) in an offer to the Associ- 
ated Farmers to cooperate in expos- 
ing all illegal Mexicans working on 
state farms. us 

The union, through its spokesman, 
Hank Hasiwar, western director, re- 
vealed that union members knew who 
the Mexicans were who were in this 
country illegally. 

Hasiwar said that the growers, by 
their testimony before government 
agencies, showed their inability to 
distinguish between the legals and il- 
legals. He pointed out that the 
N. F. L. U. had already worked with 
the U. S. Immigration Service in ex- 
posing hundreds of wetbacks. 

The union offered its program of 
cooperation with the Associated 
Farmers in an attempt to help en- 
force immigration laws. Hasiwar de- 
clared that the union is compiling a 
list of growers who are using “wet- 
backs” and offered to make the list 
available to the Associated Farmers, 
as well as to government authorities. 

“The National Farm Labor Union 
is anxious to clear the reputation of 
agriculture on this question,” Hasiwar 
declared. “We can do it more quickly 
with the cooperation of the growers, 
and are prepared to meet with a 
committee of the Associated Farmers 
on this important problem.” 

The union statement followed re- 
ports on July 26th that the Associa- 
ted Farmers pledged cooperation in 
government efforts to deport “wet- 
backs.” 


DIDN’T MISS THE MULE 

A young farmer asked a city girl 
who was visiting in the country, to 
drive with him some-distance to a 
town where he expected to buy a mule 
he had heard was for sale at a great 
bargain. ; 

Unfortunately, he found this was a 
mistake. The price was too high for 
him, and he had to go home without 
the desired animal. Seeing his dis- 
appointment, the city girl put herself 
out to be charming. She succeeded 
so well that when they got home, the 
young man stated gallantly: 

“Well, I sure was sorry that deal 
didn’t go through, but having you 
with me on the way back, you know, 
I didn’t even miss that mule!” 
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